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MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL DUBOIS. 


trait 
I crve the tketch of ba gular character as a lef- 
son in the art of rising at court. Many persons who 
live in the country entertain a very false notion of 
the talents that are necefsary for advancing one’s 
fortune, and obtaining places of ‘trust in the higher 
departments of government ; they, therefore, respect 
those people in a high degree ‘who have proved suc- 
cefsful, and look upon them as somewhat superior to 
human nature itself, both in regard to talents and 
dispositions. Those who have penetrated into the 
secrets of courts, and withdrawn the veil that con- 
ceals their real character from public view, know 
well, that no deception of the most expert performer 
of legerdemain tricks can be greater than this is. It 
is by no means my intention to penetrate deep in 
this mysterious walk ; but as the profefsed object of 
this work, is to give my readers a just view of men 


and things, it is proper ™ they fhould beet see as 
VOL. ix, 
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much, as to abate somewhat of that idolatrous vene- 
ration for men in power, which has but too long 
been cherifhed in Europe. 

The following fketch of the Rife of cardinal Dubois 
is translated from a splendid work now publifhing 
in Paris, under the title of ‘les illustres modernes ;’ 
and the head ts copied frem the same work. 

‘This prince of the’church was not indebted to his 
birth for his high station. He was the son of a poor 
apothecary of Brive-la-Gaillarde. Many people, says 
the abbé de S. Pierre, were astonifhed at the great- 
nefs and the quicknefs ef his fortune. But they did 
not reflect that he had a great talent for knowing the 
weak side of men, and great facility in adapting his 
conduct uccordingly. They did not reflect that he 
slept little, that he scarce ever read, that he neither 
loved the table nor conversation; and consequently 
that he had four times as much time as any body 
else. They did not think that neither friendthip, 
gratitude, nor probity, stood in the way of his pro- 
jects, as ofa just man. They did not consider that an 
ambitious person, whose fortune depends on a single 
man, whom he surrounds with spies, to gain his end 
«juickly ; while he is offended at nothing, but suffers 
every thing with patience ; while he withes strongly, 
and especially when he can, to destroy in the mind 
of his master, by calumnies, all those who can ap- 
proach him. 

‘ His first secret was to persuade the regent that 
there was neither probity among men, nor vir- 
tue among women; and that, in the ministry, men 
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of abilities, and who were fruitful.in resources, ought 
to be preferred to those of an upright and just cha- 
racter. 

« Philip:tasted these maxims.of the preceptor of the ~ 
duke of Chartres, who, from that moment, became 
the soulof the price, by ‘serving his pldasures. It 
was in vain that F. de Ja Chaise said that abbé Dubois 


* was addicted to women and gaming. They answered 


him: That may be, but he does not attach himself, 
he does not get drunk, he never loves any thing. And 
the way to honour was open to him. 

‘ The archbifhopric of Cambray became vacant : 
He had the boldnefs to demiand it, but as if in jest. My 
ford, I dreamed last night that I was archbifhop of 
Cambray. You make very ridiculous dreams! Why 
not make me archbifhop of Cambray as wellas another! 
You! you an archbifhop! Dubois, however, pub- 
lifhed on all sides that he had obtained the chair, to. 
keep off pretenders: And he wrote to-Destouches, who 
was at London as ambafsador, to engage king George 
to afk the regent for the archbifhopric of €ambray 
for the minister who had concluded the alliance be- 
tween the two nations. This. proposal appeared 
very ridiculous to the king of England. How could 
you wiih, said he to Nericault, that @ protestant 
prince fhould meddle with the making a prelate in. 
France? The regent would laugh. at it, and surely 
would not do it. Pardon me, Sire, he will laugh at 
it, but will do it neverthelefs. Amd directly, he 
presented to: him a most prefsing letter ready writ-. 
ten. The monareh signed it, and the most licentious 
ef the clergy obtained the mitre of Fenelon. During 
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his absence on his ordination, a wit of the court 
being afked where he was gone,. malignantly an 
swered, to make his first communion at Chanteloup; 
near Tricl. It was Mafsillon who had the weaknefs 
to consecrate him 

‘On Easter day, after his promotion to the cardinal. 
fhip, his eminence, who awakened later than usual, 
began to swear against his servants for allowing him 
to sleep so long on a-day that he ought to say mafs. 
They made haste to drefs him ; and when he was 
ready, Dubois called a secretary, and forgot to go to 
say mafs, or even to hear it. 

‘Of a very irascible temper, nothing appeased 
him but coolnefs. It was necefsary to let his anger 
be over and then to answer him. One evening that 
his people forgot to give hima pullet to supper, 
which he used to eat quite alone, he got into'a very 
great rage. His officer told him calmly that he had 
eaten it, but that. if he chose they fhould put ano- 
ther to the spit. His firm afsertion persuaded him 
that he was not hungry. 

* When cardinal Dubois was declared prime minis- 
ter, the court loaded him with sareasms and ridicules. 
But the most severe pleasantry was that of the count 
de Nocé, whe told the regent, your royal highnefs 
may do with him what you please; but you never 
can make him an honest man. He was banifhed next 
day. It was in vain the countefs du Tort reproach- 
ed the duke of Orleans for that mean complaisance ; 
It was only after the death of the cardinal that he 
wrote to his friend,-The beast is dead; I expect 
you this eyening at the royal palace to supper. 
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It is very singular that. the regent fhould have 
loaded with favours and dignities the person whom no 
body else could suffer, and whose death he himself 
withed for, that he fhould have taken into thé coun- 
cil, him with whom the dukes and mareschals of 
France would not afsociate. He must have been a 
statesman, despicable as he was. To be at the 
height af greatnefs he only wanted the blue ribbon 
of the Beaux esprits. The French academy gave it 
him ; and Fontenelle, the philosopher Fontenelle ! af- 
sured him, in his discourse in the name of his bre- 
thren, that the titles he brought them appeared to 
them greater than all others. 

‘ Praises, as well as honours, distrefsed the cardinal, 
who, never having tasted the pleasures of humanity, 
and always experienced the torments of ambition, 
said at last; J wifh I were at Paris in my fifth year, 
with a governe/s and five bundred crowns of rent. 
This confefsion is the best lefson and the best remedy 
to give to those magnificent slaves who have the 
fever of kings. 

‘ Death relieved him sooner than he wifhed from 
the weight of greatnefs. He had a great deal to suf- 
fer in ‘his last illnefs, both from surgeons and his 
conscience. The church could have given him some 
consolation, but he lost his time in getting informa- 
tion about the ceremony which ought to be observed 
in administering to a cardinal. 

‘His mausoleum in the church of St Honoré, at 
Paris, is one of the masterpieces of the young Costou. 
Et didicere, ut nos, marmora falsa logut. 

e 
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* Services were rendered him every where, but he 
had no funeral sermon any where. This cardinal 
died on the roth Abgust 1723, aged sixty-seven 
years.” 





A. VOYAGE TQ THRE HEBRIDES, 
Continygl from ey oncluded. 
pv 95- P ; 
Jury 26. Sailed from Stornaway at one o’clock P. M. 
and reached the harbour of Tenera by six or seven 
o’clock ; all hands to the fifhing lines, and plenty of 
haddocks, whitings, and codlings, caught by the crews 
of the vefsels. 

July 27. Breakfasted with Mr Morison at Tenera. 
This is one of several islands in the mouth of Uoch- 
broom, of small extent. Mr Morison has built here 
a very good dwelling house, a large house for curing 
red herrings, a fhed for boats ; building a quay of con- 
siderable extent. He has cultivated some fields near 
his house, and carries on the herring fifhery with fkill 
and afsiduity ; it is to be hoped, with the succefs he 
deserves. He has several vefsels belonging to him- 
self ; but the want of a custom-house is a sad draw~ 
back. His island js a feu from the trustees of the 
annexed estates, part of the estate of lord Cromarty. 

Sailed in the forenoon up the loch, about seven 
miles, to isle Martin, this is also a small island in the 
loch, feued by the trustees. Here Mr Woodhouse of 
Liverpool has built a house for curing red herrings, 
100 feet long, and a house for his overseer, who re- 
sides constantly on the spot. There is also here a 
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©oRector and comptroller of customs, but it is not @ 
port from whence bufses can clear owt for the fithe- 
rics» Mr Woodhouse buys the fit ef the country 
people for five thilliags the thousand. Has some boats 
and nets of his owa, On this, and a small island ad- 
joining, the people belenging to the work are allowed 
to settle and to cultivate the lend, rent free. Their 
industry is surprising. Therémay be about fifty of 
them, most industrious beings; they fihh for Mr 
Woodhouse in the season, wages 1 s. itsummer, 8d. 
in winter;—could have any number of them; but 


generally sends to the main land for extra hands. 


Mr Woodhouse could cure 7000 barrels of herrings, 
each containing from 600, to 800, in a year ; Mr Mori- 
son and Mr Mackenzie of Tenera, as many; but 
these lest generally cure white herrings. 

Visited Ulapole, some miles nearer the bottom of 
the loch, This is the spot already surveyed by Mr 
Beaufey. Here letters were left by that gentleman 
for the committee. The spot is a remarkable one, 
In the midst of the most mountainous country of 
Scotland, Wlapole runs out into Lochbroom, forming 
a peninsula, which almost intersects the loch, and 
contains upwards of 200 acres of flat land, some of it 
already cultivated, all capable of cultivation. Alime . 
quarry, and plenty of mofs, on the rising ground of 
the farm, and plenty of stone every where ; a frefh 
water river runs through the peninsula, and a small 
brook also runs half way through it. Here are the 
ruins of an.ancient chapel, and for the first time since 
leaving Turloitk, large fine ath trees presented them- 
selves to view ; a grateful sight to a party who were 
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almost all planters:of trees, and fond of-them.. Seme 

said a small island called Sandornee, in the mouth of 
Lochbroom, would-be a'station preferable to Ulapole. 

But it was afserted with truth, that the fheals of her- 

rings always puth down to the lower ead of these sea 
lochs, particularly of Lochbrogs; and that the fifh-. 
ers of cod might go to Sandérnee, and remain there 

during the cod-seasop in tents or huts, as the fithers 

of Stornaway leave that place to go to the fithing 

grounds... This decided the committee in preferring 

Ulapole: Within the peninsula is a fine deep har- 

bour, proof of all weathers.—Returned to the vefsels - 
at Tenera. 

- July 28. Crofsed Lochbroom ‘in the boets, walk- 

ed crofs the country of Coigaht, about three miles, a- 

foot. Got into country boats, rowed about six miles 

to the bottom of Loch Inver in Afsynte, in the 

county of Sutherland. This is a fine harbour, about 
two miles indented into the land; herrings here, and 

a great ling fifhery near to it. Here Mr Donald 

Rofs has built a good house and curing-house ‘for red 

herrings ;. a fine situation fora fifhing station. . The 

land round about, rugged but improveable. Some 

romantic mountains near this ; one called the Sugar 


. Loaf, from its resemblance to a sugar loaf, is of 2 


great height. Attended part of our way back by . 
Mr Rofs in an isle of Man fifhing boat, decked and, 
‘well adapted to. that businefs. 

Mr Rofs .was. afked the value ofthe furniture in 
a Highland.tenant’s house; nobody, he said, could tell 
better than him, for he had been heir to many of , 
them ; he gave the people meal upon trust in the fa- 
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mine of the year 1782. All paid him that could. 
When they died in debt, their directions were inva- 
‘riably to sell all their effects to pay their meat, mean- 
ing meal. On their deaths their whole effects were 
sold by auction to pay this sacred debt ;—these might 
produce at an average from 6s. to 6s, 6d. Rowed 
back in the evening, had the same long walk, got 
back into the boats of the vefsels, very late, and very 
blowing weather, very tired. The country people, 
when rowing, accompany their labour, and lighten 
it by singing songs called trams. Requested aa in- 
terpfetation of a favourite iram, it was as follows : 
‘I am much vexed at not being near the sea, so that 
I cannot sleep in comfort; though I am at ease on 
horseback, the horse cannot supply my wants. It 
was not so with my mare (my fhip,) the could carry 
many men; fhe is a racer that runs near the wind, 
without spurs to goad her on. She was delightful 
and easy at sea, always foremost in the race. Her 
lofty mrasts were built of the best pine, and her 
white sails were beautiful from afar. The blasts 
from the mountains and vallies, made her fly through 
‘the water, and thine‘on the top of the billows ; while 
her men were hauling the tarry ropes. The sound 
efher oars was heard from afar; every man with 
his oar in his hand rowed slowly. When the reach- 
ed the fhore, the sea calves were not safe for our 
strength, nor the deer of the hills for our swiftnefs. 
Though my locks are grown gray this is still my de- 
light ; I hate to hold the bridle and the whip in my 
hand.’ 
VOL. ix. 2 
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July 29... Sailed, and with a light wind reached 
Loch Ewe, to the southward, half after six o’clock ii 
the morning. 

July 30. Visited the harbour of Ardnaback, belong. 
ing to Captain Mackenzie of Green Yards; joined 
a large party of ladies walking on the beech. They 
came from Tainnifilan, a jointure house of a ‘lady near 
this’ place. It appears a-good situation for 2 fithing 
station. Searched the Yare for ftth. This is a part 
of the beech between high and low water mark in- 
closed with watlings. ‘The fifh get in here when the 
sea flows, and are left by the ebb tide, always: afford- 
ing a plentiful supply of fifh for the use of any fa- 
‘mily, and often for the neighbourhood. Visited 
another station in the loch, called Tunag. Found 
the ground round it very barren, and the situation toe 
far down in the loch. Held two boards in the morn. 
ang and evening. Dismifsed the tender. Requisites 
of a good fithing station, or society’s village: rst. A 
wood harbour with easy accefs to the herringam. cod 
tihhery. 2d. Good land, and a sufficient quantity for 
the conveniency of the inhabitants. 3d. Means of 
improving the land in the adjacent country. 4th. Plen- 
zy of peat fuel. sth. Good water for domestic uses 
and mills. 6th. Easy communication with the cout- 
try. 7th. Convenient position for general commerce 
and navigation. oth. Good southern exposure. 
aoth. Countenance of the proprietor. 

On these accounts Seaforth urged strenuously a 
station in Pooleu; where there is no doubt many of 
the above advantages are to be found. 
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July 32. Mr Brown and Mr Dempster took leave 
of the committee in order to return by land. The 
ether gentlemen sailed back to the isle of Sky, and 
visited several. other stations. They spent some 
days on the isle of Isla with Shawfield, an account of 
whose extensive improvements, in that island, would 
afford much satisfaction to the public, and do great 
credit. to that.gentleman. Rowed down the loch to 
Lochend,. the seat of Alexander Mackenzie, esq. of 
Lochend. A great deal of improved, and improve- 
able ground here. Seaforth fithed for salmon in the: 
river Ewe,.and caught two. in a fhort time. 
August.1st. Attempted to sail-up the river Ewe, . 
two miles into Loch Maree, but a violent storm from. 
the east prevented it. 
_ August 2d. After an hospitable residence of two: 
days with: Lochend, sailed. up the river. and. down 
Loch Maree, a frefi water lake, eighteen miles long.. 
The land on the north side of Loch Ewe belongs to» 
Lochend, and to Mr Roderick Mackenzie of Cair- 
sartie, Has. a fine beech. and terras. The opposite 
side of the river of Ewe is the glebe of the clergyman, 
who has-suffered people to settle on it. It is beauti-- 
fully improved, and well inhabited, although the ex~ 
posure is to the north, and though the clergyman: 
can only give these settlers security. during his-in-. 
cumbency. The opposite. banks are equally culti- 
vable, and a finer exposure; yet are in a state of nas 
ture.. The few instanees of this-kind that have oc-- 
curred, leave little room to doubt, that long leases andi 
secure pofsefsion would soon improve the Highlands... 
Sensible people at Lochend afserted that,, take-it.alli 
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in all, Ulapole was the best herring statiom in’ the 
west ; and that the best cod and ling fifheries might 
be carried on from Loch Gareloch, Loch Ewe, and 
Loch Invar. The same persons affirmed, from 
their knowledge of the country, that some consider- 
able people might, perhaps, build houses for them- 
selves; yet the poverty of the generality of them 
made that impofsible; so that unlefs the society 
built houses, and let them to the people, it must ex- 
pect its towns to be for a long time very thinly 
inhabited. 

Took leave of Seaforth, who had obligingly ac- 
companied us to Lochend, and returned to the rest of 
the committee. 

Here ends the maritime part of the journal any 
way connected with the objects of the’ fifhery’so- 
ciety. 

Should the funds of this society ever increase te 
the original expectations of its friends, and’ continue 
under the same intelligent and disinterested direction, 
till it has increased the number of their settlements 
up to what the state of the country and its fitheries 
require ; and fhould the government make good roads 
of communication through the Highlands, and to the 
western, fhores ; above all, fliould parliament revise 
its maritime laws, and facilitate the communication 
between the Hebrides and the main land, by putting 
boats, going between ‘them, on the same’ footing as 
boat navigations ‘in the frith of Forth, or the’ Thames ; 
and were the proprietors of land to remove the feu- 
dal remains of the subserviency of the industrious 
ordér of inhabitants to their’ superiors ; it cannot be 
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doubted.but.agriculture, , manufactures, and fitheries,. 

would soon enrich that country, aud greatly improve 

the circumstances of the people: 
————_— 

N..B. At Benbecula, Clanranald, though himself 
a. protestant, is very attentive towards the inhabi- 
tante of this island, who are all Roman catholics, in 
finding a place of worfhip, and doing acts of kindnefs,. 
to the priests of their persuasion. 

At Lochthipford. Visited a fheeling near this 
port. Found it a temporary hut,.the walls.of mud,. 
about. four feet high, the roof of turf. Crawled on all, 
fours,in at the door, which might be a hole about 
three feet and a half, but na wooden door, or any 
means of fhutting it. The inside divided: into two 
apartments, by a blanket hung acrofs; a bank of 
earth formed a bench in the outward apartment.. 
. Were received here by its female inhabitant, the wife 
of.a. neighbouring. tacksman. This lady had been 
educated in France ; and had the manners and addrefs 
of persons of rank of that. country ; was.well drefsed,, 
chearful, spoke Englifh well, and. treated the com- 
pany to.some new milk, served. in vefsels perfectly 
clean and neat. In a small hut adjoining was a come- 
ly young woman, her daughter, busily employed at. 
her spinning wheel. When harvest approaches the 
family return to their farm, with: their cattle and 
produce; of the dairy. The hufband, a venerable old. 
man, attended the party to their vefsels with great 
civility.—Much struck with the contrast between 
the hut and its inhabitants. 
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ON pis N SCOTLAND. 
Continued: ~ Vill. P. 333» 
ON VITRIFIED FORTIFICATIONS. 


F row Proceed to the sixth kind of antiquities mens 
tioned in a former paper, viz. those vitrified forts that 
lave been lately discovered: on the tops of many 
high hills in Scotland. 

It is not yet three years since I got the first hint 
of this species of building*, from a gentleman who 
had ‘examined them with attention ; and who was, I 
believe, the first person who took notice of them in 
Scotland. This was Mr John Williams, who was 
for several years employed by the honourable board 
of trustees for managing the forfeited estates in Scot- 
land, as a mineral surveyor on these estates +. Since 
that time, I have seen and examined them myself, 
and have made the following observations upon 
them : 

These walls consist. of stones piled rudely upon. 
one another, and firmly cemented together’ by a mats 
ter that has been vitrified by means of. fire,.which 
forms a kind of artificial rock, (if you will admit 
this phrase,) that resists the vicifsitudes of the wea-. 
ther, perhaps better than any other artificial cement 
that has ever yet. been discovered. 

* This part of the account was written in Apfil 1777; and publithed 


in the fourth volume.of the Archeologia. © Several particulars are now ad- 
ded to that account. 


+ See his account of them in a series of letters to@®. C, M. esq. pube 
lighed about the year 1777, bro, witha plato. 
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All the walls of this kind that I have yet seen or 
heard of, have been evidently erected as places of 
defence. They, for the most part, surround @ small 
area on the top of some steep conical hill, of very 
difficult accefs. It often happens that there ‘is easier 
accefs to the top of one ‘of these hills -at one place 
than at any other ; and:there they have always had the 
entry into the fort, which has always been defended’ 
by outworks, more or-lefs strong, according to the 
degree of declivity at that place. If the form of the 
hill admitted of accefs only at one place, there are 
outworks only at one place; but if there are more 
places of easy accefs, the outworks are opposed te 
each of them, and they are proportioned im extent to 
the nature of the ground. - 
. The first fortification of this kind, ‘that I saw, was 
upon the'top of a steep hill called Knock-ferrel, two 


‘ miles west from Dingwall in Rofsthire. And as an 


idea of all the others may be formed from this one, 
I thall here subjoin a particular description of it. 
The hill is of alongifa form, rising into a ridge at 
itop, long in proportion to its breadth. It is of great 
‘height, and extremely steep on both sides so that 
when it is viewed at a distance from either end, it 
-appears of a conical fhape, very perfect and_beautiful 
to look at; but, when viewed from one side, one of 
the ends is seen to be much steeper than the other. 
The narrow declivity of the hill is of easy accefs, 
and forms a natural road by which you may ascend 
to the top on horseback ; and at this end has. been the 
entry into the fort A. (see plan.) This fort consists, as 
J guefsed by my eye, of a long eliptical area of near 
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an aere, which is entirely level, excepting towards 
each end, where it falls a little lower than in the 
middle. The fortification of vitrified wall, CC 
is continued quite round this area ; being .adapted to 
the form of.the hill, se as to stand.on the-brink of a 
precipiece all round, -unlefs it be at the place where 
you enter, and.et the opposite end, B; both which 
‘places have. been defended by outworks. Those at 
the entry had extended, as I guefsed, about.an-hun- 
dred yards, and seem to have consisted of crofs walls 
one behind. another,,cight or ten in number}. the 
suins of which are still plainly perceptible. Through 
each of these walls there must have been .a gate, se 
that the besiegers would be under the necefsity of 
forcing each of these gates succefsively before they 
could carry the fort; on ‘the opposite end of the hill, 
es the ground is consitlerably steeper, the outworks 
seem not to have extended above twenty yards, and 
consist ordy of two or three -crofs walls. Not far 
from the further end was a well, marked D, now fil- 
led up, but still discoverable. 

To afsist you in forming an idea of this structure, 
I subjoin a plan of the hill with its fortification, as if 
it were complete. This is drawn entirely from me- 
mory, and is not pretended to be exact in propor- 
tions; but it has the general form, and is sufficient- 


‘ly exact for our purpose: here. 


The wall all round, from the inside, appears to be 


only a mound of rubbith, consisting of loose stones, 


siow buried among some earth, and grafs that has 
‘been gradually accumulated by the dunging of theep, 
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which, resort to it asa placeofthelter. The vitrified 
wall is only to be seen on the outside. 





Nor are these walls «readily distinguithable at @ 
distance, hecause they are not raised in a perpendi- 
cular direction, but have been-carried up, sloping in- 
wards at top, nearly with the same degree of inclina- 

“tion-as. the sides of the hill; so-that they seem; when 
viewed at-a small distance, to be only'a.part of the 
‘hill itself. 
It appears -at first sight surprising that a rude 
- people fhould have heen-capable of discovering a cement 
of such’a singular kind-as thisis. It is lefs. surpri- 
-sing that the knowledge of it fhould net have been 
carried into other countries, as distant nations in 
-those periods had but little friendly intercourse with 
“~one.another, But it.is no difficult matter for one 
‘avho is acquainted with the nature of the count<y 
“VOL. ix. R 
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where these structures abound, to give a very pro- 
bable account of the manner in which this art has 
been originally discovered, and of the causes'that have 
occasioned the Knowledge of it to be lost, even in the 
countries where it was once universally practised. 

Through all the northern parts of Scotland, a par- 
ticular kind of earthy iron ore, of a very vitrescible 
nature, much abounds. This ore might have been 
accidentally mixed with some stones at a place where 
a great fire was kindled; and being fused by the heat, 
would cement the stones into one solid mafs, and give 
the first hint of the uses to which it might be applied. 
A few experiments would satisfy them of the pofsi- 
bility of executing at large what had been acciden- 
tally discovered in miniature. 

This knowledge being thus attained, nothing seems 
to be more simple and natural than its application to 
the formation of the walls of their fortified places. 

Having made choice of a proper place for their 
fort, they would rear a wall‘all round the area, build- 
ing the outside of ‘it as firm as they could of dry 
stones piled one above another, the interstices be- 
tween them being filled full of this vitrescible iron 
ore ; and the whole supported by a backing of loose 
stones piled carelefsly behind it. 

When the wall was thus far completed, with its 
facing all round reared to the height they wifhed for, 
nothing more was necefsary to give it the entire fi- 
nifhing but to kindle a fire, all round it, sufficiently 
intense to melt the vitrescible ore, and thus to ce- 
ment the whole into one coherent mafs, as far as the 
influence of that heat extended. As the country thes 
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abounded with wood, this purpose would be readily 
effected by building a stack of wood round the whole 
outside of the wall, and then setting it on fire. It 
was probably with a view to enable them to build 
this stack of wood with the greater ease, and to suf- 
fer the fire to act more forcibly and equally upon the 
different parts of the wall, as it gradually consumed, 
that they were induced to incline ‘the walls. so far 
from a. perpendicular position. In an after period, 
when the woods had gradually been destroyed, and 
before it was well known how to manufacture peat 
for fuel, it would be such a difficult matter to pro- 
cure fuel in abundance, that buildings of this kind 
would come to be disused, and the art in a fhort pe- 
riod, among a people ignorant of letters, to. be entire” 
ly forgotten. 

You will perhaps imagine that the above account 
of the manner in which these walls have been form- 
ed is only an ingenious conjecture, entirely destitute 
of proof; but that they have indeed been formed in . 
this manner, can, I think, be demonstrated in as clear 
a manner as the nature of the subject will admit. 

The ingenious Mr Williams, already mentioned, by 
the permifsion of the board of trustees, caused a sec- 
tion to be made acrofs the top of the hill of Knock- 
ferrel, which was carried quite through the walls 
on each side, in the line marked F F, on the plan, so 
that any person has now an opportunity of obser- ‘ 
ving the nature of these walls, and may judge of the 
mauner in which they have been constructed. 
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SECTION OF KNOCKFERREL., 

It appears by the section here.given, that the wall 
all round.is covered on the outside with a crust of 
about two feet in thicknefs, consisting of stones immer- 
sed among vitrified matter ; some of the stones being 
half fused themselves, where the heat has been great- 
est, and all of them having evidently suffered a con- 
siderable heat. This crust is of an equal thicknefs,_. 
of about. two feet from top to. bottom, so as to lie 
back upon, and be supported by, the loose stanes be- 
hind it. 

Within. that crust of vitrified matter is another . 
stratum of some thicknefs, running from top to bot- 
tom, exactly parallel to the former, which consists. 
of loose stones that have been scorched by the fire, | 
but discover no marks of, fusion. The stones that 
are. nearest the vitrified part of the wall being most 
scorched, and those behind becoming gradually lefs | 
and lefs so, till at length they seem not to have been 
affected by the, heat, in the smallest degree, I have 
endeavoured to represent this in the drawing by the_ 
gradual decrease in the fhading. . 
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It deserves to be remarked, that these different 
efusts or strata, as I ‘have named'them, for want of 2 
more appropriated term, do not consist of sepa- 
trate walls, disjoined from oné another, but are parts 
of one aggregate mafs; as it- frequently happens 
that one stone has one ehd of it. immersed among 
the vitrified matter in the wall, and the other end 
of it only scorched. by heat; and in the same 
manner it often happens, that one end of 4 stone is 
scorched by heat, while the other end appears never. 
to have suffered in the smallest degree from the ac- 
tion of the fire. This affords the clearest.proof that 
the heat has been applied to them after they have 
been placed in the wall. 

In carrying the section acrofs the level area in the 
middie of the fortification, there was found a stratum 
of black vegetable mold B, lying above the solid rock 
CCC. This mold has probably been formed ‘in the 
course of ages by the dunging of fheep which resort 
often to this place for. fhelter. . 

Nothing seems to be more-judicious or simple than 
this mode of fortification adopted by our forefathers. . 
The stones for forming the walls were probably dug 
from the top. of the rock that_formed.the ridge of the 
hill, and therefore served~at once to level the area of 
the fort, and to erect the mafsy wails without any 
expence of carriage. The walls too, although rude 
in form, and inelegant in appearance, were extreme-. 
ly well adapted. for the only mode of defence that 
their situation rendered, necefgary. For as they were - 
always placed upon the brink of a precipice, no. wea-. 
pon could have been so destructive to an afsailant as 
-a, stone rolled down the hil: But. as the inside af she 
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wall consisted, in every part of it, of an immense heap 
of loose stones, the defendants could never be ata lofs 
for weapons wherever the attack was made *. 

Many hills are fortified in this manner through all 
the northern parts of Scotland. I have heard of none 
of this kind that have as yet been discovered, farther 
south than the fhire of Angus; but it is pofsible 
that others of the same kind may be yet discovered 
that have not hitherto been taken notice of. I think 
governor Pownal mentions some in a memoir lately 
given in by him to the Antiquary Society. I have 
not the memoir here, and therefore cannot consult 
it; but a little attention will soon discover if it is of 
the same kind with that which is here described t. 

To be continued. 








A LETTER FROM A SCHOOLMASTER. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Iy this age, so much famed for learning, and encou- 
ragement given to the learned, it is extraordinary 
that we schoolmasters have been so much neglected, 
and left almost in a state of beggary. It must be 
allowed that we are very useful members of society, 
we may then justly claim a competent subsistence 
as a reward for our labour. But whether the pre- 
sent salaries and emoluments be sufficient for that 
purpose, let the candid reader judge, when he is in- 

* In some of the hills thus fortified, there is another circumvallation, 
sometimes two, drawn round the hill nearer the base, which has pro- 


bably been intended for the security of cattle, they will be more particu- 
Jarly noted in the sequel. 


t Sec the governor's account of Penman. Mawr. Archeol. vol. iii..303. 
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formed of their amount, which is as follows, viz. 
School salary, L.5:11:14, school fees, about L.7, 
sefsion clerk’s fee and emoluments L. 2, in all L. 14, 
tis. 14d. per annum. Many schools are not worth 
so much, but at least four-fifths of them in the nor- 
thern part of the kingdom do not much exceed this 
calculation. ‘This does not amount to 11d. per day, 
while a common mechanic receives more than a fhil- 
ling, and a day labourer or farm servant, nearly as 
much as we. But a schoolmaster’s expences must 
be greater than those of a mechanic or farm servant. 

The value of money has fallen about one half, du- 
ting the last fifty years. If this has been the case 
during the preceding fifty years, (about the begin- 
ning of which period our salaries were settled in their 
present form,) a schoolmaster’s annual income was 
then worth near L. 60. of our present money. U- 
pon this we might support ourselves in a becoming 
manner. At least, L. 40: or L. 50. would be necef- 
sary to make us comfortable. The nation are not so 
saving of their money in any other particular; for 
a minister may squander away two or three millions 
upon an uselefs armament; six or seven hundred 
thousand, annually, upon a colony as uselefs, with 
the approbation of a great part of the people. The 
House of Commons lately voted, fer an establifhment 
to the duke of York, L. 8,000. per annum. This 
sum, with a proportional addition to the school fee, 
would make all the schoolmasters of Scotland easy in 
their circumstances. It is very hard that the nation 
cannot afford so great an augmentation to them all, 
as to one of the king’s sons upon his marriage. It 
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“is. certain that ministry, by augmenting our sala- 
ries, would do the nation more service than has 
“been done by our late armaments ; and at the * tenth 
part of the expence. Iam sensible that a great part 
of our landed-gentlemen would account this an in- 
“tolerable burden, although in many places their rents 
are ten times as large as they were a century ago. 
‘For this reason, many of our members of parliament 
‘would not choose -to run the ~rifk of offending their 
‘constituents. by voting for such an augmentation. 
But while a philanthropic Wilberforce, and a patriotic 
Sinclair sit in the Britifth senate, I have some faint 
hopes that the one, so anxiously concerned about 
abolifhing slavery abroad, will endeavour to put 2 
numerous body of useful subjects at home, upon an 
equitable footing.; and that the ‘other, so usefully 
~employed in examtining into the state of this king- 
dom, will use his influence to improve it‘in-this par- 
_tieular. If this does not happen soon, and the value 
of money continue to fall, in a few years no person, 
properly qualified, will accept ‘the office of a-school- 
master, which will tend directly to the subversion of 
-every other art and science. 

In publithing this fketch, and giving your opinion 
upon the subject, you will infinitely oblige one, who, 
though no subscriber for your useful Bee, yet is, by 
the friendfhip of a kind neighbour, Sir, your con- 
stant reader, t#c. 


Busban, { A COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 
Marc® 30.1792. 

* These two armaments cost the nation about five millions sterling, 
the interest of which at 4 per cent. is L. 200,000. ore-tenth of which is 
i. 20,0c0. which would be about L. 22. to each schoolmaster in Scotland 





POETRY, 


A TENEMENT TO BE LET. By ****** ESQ. 


Ovez!—This is that all may learn, 
Whom it may happen to concern, 
To any lady, not a wife, 
Upon a lease to last for life, 
By auction will be let this day, 
And enter'’d on some time in May, 
A vacant héart,—not ornamented 
On plans by Chesterfield invented 5 
A plain, old fafhion’d habitation, 
Substantial, without decoration ; 
Large, and with room for friends to spares 
Well situate, and in good repair. 
Atso the furniture; as sighs, 
Hopes, fears, oaths, pray’rs, and some few lics 4 
Odes, sonnets, elegies, and songs, 
With all that to th’above belongs. 
Atso,—what some might have been glad, 
Though in a sep’rate lot t” have had, 
A good rich soil of hopeful nature, 
Six measur’d acres, (feet) of stature. 
Lixew!se another lot,—an heap 
Of tatter’d modesty, quite cheap. 
‘This with the rest would have been sold, 
But that by sev’ral we were told, 
If put up with the heart, the price 
Of that it much might prejudice. 
Note well.—Th’ estate, if manag’d ablyj 
May be improv’d consid’rably : 
Love is our money, to be paid 
Whenever entry hall be made, 
And therefore have we fix’d the day 
For ent’ring in the month of May ; 
But if the buyer of th’ above, 
Can on the spot, pay ready love. 
Hereby the owner makes profefsion, 
She instantly hall have pofsefsion ; 
The highest bidder be the buyer: 
You may know farther of—TuHE cryeER, 
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IMITATION OF CATULLUS, BY THE SAME, 


Way will my wanton maid a 

How many kifses I desire? 

Go count the conscious stars that ecc 

How fond I nightly steal to thee; 
VOL. ix. « 
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Count ev’ry beaming glare that flies 
From those more radiant stars, thine eyes; 
Count ev’ry pant that heaves thy breast, 
When to my pantirg bosom prest ; 
Go count the loves:that ambufh’d dwell 
In ev'ry dimple’s rosy dell, 











SONNET. 


Stow as the ev'ning draws the veil of night, 
And nature fhuts the parted view of day ; 
Soft as the pale orb’d moon imparts her light, 

Painting the silver’d scene with thadowy ray 


Thus Hope, once beaming, fled when Mary frown'd, 
When smiles no longer grac*d the dimpl!’d cheek 5 
Thus was the joy of lite in anguifh drown’d, 
Thus did fell sadnefs reign, and thus did break 


The gleam of hope.—Reflection of the past 
Yec still more mild the lustre it display’d 5 
The present happinefs excells the last, 
And ev’ry hidden virtue is survey’d. 
Thus pafsion gone, and reason rules supreme, 
More cleat the prospect fhines, and more serene. 


Q. D.C. 
a 
BEAUTY. BY MRS ROBINSON. 


-Go tell the vain, the insolent, and fair, 
‘That life’s best days are only days of care; 
That beauty, flutt’ring like a painted fly, 
Owes to the spring of youth its rarest dye 3 
When winter comes, its charms thall fadgsaway, 
Aind the poor insect wither and decay « 
Go—bid the giddy phantom learn from thee, 
That virtue only braves. mortality. 








EXTEMPORE ON DEFAMATION, 


Lixe the broad ruin pestilence extends 

Q’er the fair fields where yellow corn bends ; 

Or as the thund'ring blast’s elastic fire, 

‘hat scorches black the husbandman’s desire 5 

So flies grim Der amatTion thro’ the air, 

‘To frail mortality the source of care, 

And in its flight destroys the lovely Fair. M. 
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ON THE eee | oF USES OF MADDER. 


Continthed fi . 112. 
Account of M. d’ Ambourney’s experiments om the green root. 


Iw the first place, says he, I wafhied the roots clean, 
that no earthy particles might remain on them ; and as f 
had experienced that madder loses seven-eighths of its 
weight, when dried sufficiently to be ground into powder, 
I thought it would not be amifs if I proportioned my 
quantity accordingly. 

‘ With this view, im a bath which would have required 
one pound. of ground madder, I infused eight pounds of 
the green root, being first pounded in a mortar; and, having 
dyed some cotton with it in the ordinary way, I found 
that the bath was still charged with colour, and that the 
cotton was so deeply dyed that it required two boilings 
to bring it to the common fhade or tint. , 

‘ I continued to make the experiment with six, and 
with four pounds of green root ; , and, with the last men- 
tioned quantity, I obtained a colour like that whieh is got 
from one pound of the dried root in powder. 

‘ As this is the case, half the quantity of the root is 
saved by using it green; yet this, though well worth our 
attention, is not the only saving. 

‘ 1, The expence of erecting stoves and fheds, to dry 
the roots in uacertain weather, is entirely saved. 

‘ u. There is no danger of lofs ensuing from the root 
being dried two quickly or too slowly, either of which 
is prejudicial to its colour. 

* m1. The waste occasioned by cleaning the roots, when 
all those of the size of the tag of a lace are lost among 
the rubbith, is avoided. 
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© 1W. Lastly, there is no danger to be apprehended of the 
roots fermenting, which the ground root constantly does, 
if it is not immediately made use of. 

‘ All these advantages together, may amount to a sa- 
ving of five-eighths in point of quantity.’ 

As to the time that the root m»v be preserved with 
safety after it has been taken up, the following experiments, 
made by Mr d’Ambourney also, will prove satisfactory. 

‘ I caused a hole, three feet deep, to be dug in my 
garden, in which, October 6. I threw thirty madder 
plants, and the hole being filled up, remained in this man- 
ner exposed to the air and rain. I caused it to be opened 
on the 30th of March after, when I found all the roots in 
good condition. 

‘ The hole was then filled up, and remained so till the 
30th of September, when even the vermicular roots, though 
broken and separated from the plants, appeared to me to 
be as firm and healthy as when they were first deposited 
there; but being curious to know whether they had not 
undergone-some alteration not discoyerable by the eye, I 
dyed with them, at the same time with some other roots 
I had taken up for the purpose, and I found no difference 
in the bath, nor in the solidity or brightnefs of the co- 
lour. 

‘ The planter then may preserve, in cases of necefsity, 
his crop for a whole year, in a trench dug in his yard, or 
even in the edge of a field, observing only to lay an alter- 
nate bed of roots, and a little earth. 

‘ In this manner he may wait for a proper opportunity 
of selling them, and the consumer can no longer play the 
tyrant, by giving him what price he pleases, because he is 
obliged to sell. 

© The dyer, who is friend enough to himself to ae 
my method of dying with green roots, may, in like manner, 
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preserve them in a hole in his yard, or cellar, whence he 
may take them as his occasions require.’ 

General directions for using madder roots green. 

‘ They must be wafhed a little, to clear them of the 

earth which naturally cleaves to their outer coat, and for 

every pound of dried madder which would be used,” 
there must be fourof the green root. The roots are to be 
chopped moderately small, and afterwards bruised in 
stone or wooden mortars, (by no means in iron) till they 
are reduced to a sort of pulp. This pulp must be put 
into the boiler when the water (to which no addition 
must be afterwards made) is somewhat more than luke- 
warm. It is then left till it be so hot asscarcely to 
bear the hand in it. The stuff or cotton is then to be 
plunged in, and kept moving for three quarters of an 
hour, the bath being simmering all the time. Lastly, it 
is made to boil for three quarters of an hour.’ 

N. B. The bath remains, when the work is done, charged 
with a much finer colour than when ground Dutch madder 
is used; but no satisfactory experiments have yet been 
made to ascertain the precise value of this substance, 

The society of agriculture of Beauvais, to which Mr 
d’Ambourney’s experiments had been communicated, 
thought proper to repeat the experiment, of which the 
following is the result ; 

‘ Two pieces of flannel were dyed, one with the Dutch 
madder, the other with some madder roots newly dug for 
that purpose. M. Gueren, who made the experiment, 
observed, that in using the green root there is a saving of 


five parts in eight. 

‘ The piece dyed with the madder grown here surpafsed, 
in livelinefs of colour, without comparison, that which was 
dyed with Zealand madder. Samples of this new manner 
have been sent to the council of state.’ 
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From these experiments it appears, that one of the 
greatest obstructions to the raising of madder in this coun- 
try, the difficulty of drying it properly, will be now totally 
removed, and that our manufacturers will derive very 
great benefits by having it reared in their own neighbour- 
hood, instead of getting it imported from abroad as they 
now do. The price might thus be diminifhed to them more 
than one half, while the farmer would b= abundantly re- 

paid for his labour. Nothing but ignorance can prevent 
us from .engaging in the culture of this valuable article, 
Fortunately for the country there is no prohibitory excise 
duty placed upon the rearing of it. 





ADVENTURES OF A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN AT PARIS, 
NARRATED BY HIMSELF. 


¢ My first mistrefs made the conquest of my heart at 
a mafked ball, ten days after my arrival; and fhe vanqui- 
fhed me by these words, alone, you are charming. I was 
then only nineteen,—the was handsome,—and it was the 
first time in my life that a woman had told me these 
words, When aman once says toa woman, J /ove you, 
the devil repeats it to her a hundred times: The devil re- 
peated a thousand times to my ear, that I was charming; 
and, on that sweet persuasion, I became terribly in love. 
But I quitted this woman in a fhort time; for, besides that 
fhe was very foolifh and very tiresome, I found that 1 was 
obliged to leave her to put myself into the hands of a sur- 
geon. When I was again in the world, I related the suc- 
cefs of this good fortune, afi@ was consoled by being told, 
that, besides being egregiously* duped, I had been ditho- 
noured by attaching myself to a woman who did not belong 
#0 any of the theatres. I determined very’ soon to repair 
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that fault, and attached myself to a dancer of the opera. 
She had the finest leg in Paris, a young Provengal, lively, 
gay, and bustling about from morning till night. She 
was so greedy, I mean of louis d’ors, that fhe often made 
me remember the words of the marechal de Villars to 
Lewis x1v.—the only required three things, money, money, 
money. Her caprices were never ended, and, among” 
others I began te suspect the had one for my valet de 

chambre ; but fhe very soon cured me of that jealousy ; for 
one evening I went to see her, I found her in the arms of 
a young French officer. I demanded satisfaction imme- 

diately of the military gallant, and he run me through 

the body, which put me into the hands of another surgeon 

for three months. I entered again into the deaw monde, 

with a firm resolution to be wise for the future. They 

afsured me I was improving amazingly ;—that I would: 
fhine on my return to my own country ;—that there is no 

rose without athorn. Ah! why had not I a friend to 

tell me that the roses would fade, while the thorns would 

remain! Being always behind the scenes of the opera, I 

was overcome at last by the temptation, and took a third 

mistrefs. For my misfortune fhe sung like an angel. If 

the other had a fine leg, this one had the most perfect 

arms in the world,—I thought I fhould have died with plea- 

sure when fhe employed them in embracing me, while the 
sung, 

O thou, the only one on earth my heart can love! 


She was at once a Syrene and a Circé; fhe had a largui- 
fhing eye, a fine fkin, an enchanting softnefs, and an air 
of honesty that would have deceived Ulyfses. Her mo- 
ther had been a dancer, and mifs was brought up in the opera 
house, and, from her infancy, had learned to dance, to sing, 
to receive the friends of her mama, and to be present at all. 
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their parties. Every thing was in her favour, bitth, edu- 
cation, example, precept, experience; and I wasin my 
twentieth year. As the had made it’a regular study, fhe 
applied herself seriously to ruin me. The greatest degree 
of perfection in that art is to-conceal the art itself, and 
fhe had attained that last. degree of perfection: . All her 
finefse was imperceptible, and it was only on reflecting on 
it, in my sad retreat, after eight months, that I have disco- 
vered it. She saw that I was distrustful, and fhe never prai- 
sed me. If I had said a bon mot, the applauded it only 
by agentle smile, which added lustre to her eyes, and 
made her appear at once both beautiful and sincere. All 
my wifhes were consulted and prevented. It was always 
for gaity, variety, theatres, concerts, or gamiig. ‘The mo- 
ther never failed to make a daily eulogium on the merit of 
her daughter, nor to season her panegyric with epigrams, 
the most unfavourable to her sisters of the opéta. My 
Sophia, said the, is not like these wretches, who are all 
interested, perfidious deceivers; the is gentle and wise, 
and God be thanked, educated in good principles. I am 
persuaded that the was wise, for the well understood the 
value. of-money, and thought of nothing but making 
her fortune. I had already ‘contracted debts, I dared no 
longer afk money from my father, who already complained 
of my expence, and threatened to Send me no more. I 
told this one day to my mistrefs.—What does that signify 
the answered, I have enough for both you and me. And 
on szying these words fhe ran to her secretary and got a 
purse, of 2 100 guineas, which fhe put into my hand, at 
the same time giving me a kifs, She then sung these two 
Imes, 
This happy day, let’s love enjoy, 
And care a future time ¢mploy, 
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, There was so much exprefsion in her singing, that the 
meaning of these two lines appeared to me very reason- 
able. Of course I thought neither of my father nor my 
creditors. The Provengal ruined me, without thinking of 
any thing but her pleasures. I believe I have said al- 
ready the was without caprice, and had only one decided 
patsion, that of avarice. I gave her willingly, because 
fhe never demanded any thing, but allowed every thing 
to appear the effect of my liberality. Her mother indeed 
praised my generosity; fhe had even reduced the four 
cardinal virtues to that one alone; and at the beginning 
of the year fhe proved to me, that I ought to give her 
daughter a diamond necklace for her new year’s gift. 
Her demand appeared rather great,—it was about 30,000 
francs. My lord said fhe, has given one to 
his mistrefs, who committed three or four infidelities eve- 
ry day. A certain German baron, whom I knew, added 
fhe, has ordered one for his mistrefs, although the is a 
creature without any kind of merit. She ended by thew- 
ing me that the glory of Rufsia was goncerned. I could: 
not withstand that last argument. I gave the necklace; 
or rather it was the merchant who made her a present of 
it, since 1 forgot to pay for it. I continued to banith 
care, according to the maxim of my tender lover, when 
my father, not being able to support my extravagan¢es 
any longer, ceased to send me money; and when it was 
foun! I had no other resource, the mask fell, the girl re- 
mained, and the Circé became a Megara. After a vio- 
jent scene fhe fhut the door in my face, In order to get 
rid of me, dhe advised the jeweller, who had furnithed the 
diamond necklace, to put me in prison ;_ and I am just 
come out of the Fort /Evegue, where 1 have been these 
cight months. Now, stripped of every thing, as if 1 had 
fallen into the hands of robbers, ruined, and in debt, I re- 
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346 on teaching the English language. May 32s 
turn to: my native country, where I thall do penance fox 
my foolith prodigalities, 
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AN ILLUSTRATION’ OF A sshd FOR TEACHING THE ENGLISH 
“LANGUAGE, BY WILLIAM M‘CARTNEY, I 20. EDIN.17Q1. DUNCAN® 


No study eught to be more interesting to Britith youth, 
than that of their own language ; yet unfortunately it has 
happened, that unlefs it be to learn a ridiculous mimicking 
-of Englith pronounciation, little other-attention has been 
‘hitherto paid to this important article in the course of 
education. A few attempts, it is true, have also been made 
‘to make children learn by rote the names that have been 
given to the different parts of speech by grammarians, which 
has been called instructing them in the principles of Eng- 
lith grammar ; but, till the present publication fell in our 
way, we have seen nothing like a rational plan for ena- 
bling Britifh youth to acquire a practical facility in the 
vuse of their own native language. 

Mr M‘Cartney’s plan «differs from all others we have 
-seen proposed for this purpose, in its being entirely of a 
practical nature. He justly observes, that every one ac- 
quires a knowledge ofhis mother tongue, merely by imita- 
tion and example in common conversation, and that, in e- 
“very case, more or lefs of error will be thus imbibed. His 
plan goes in the first place to the pointing out these errors 
by the instructionsyof a fkillful teacher, and then by exer- 
cises in speaking and in writing, always under the correc- 
tion of the preceptor, gradually to.accustom the pupils te 
san ease and correctnefs in the use of language. 

He justly observes, that without practice the best rules 
ean be of littleavail. ‘ To answer the end we propose, by 
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this part, therefore,’ he says, ‘a certain ’ portion of a book 

of acknowledged purity, simplicity, and elegance, willbe 

prescribed, and the scholars called to give, from memory, 

in the best manner they are able, an account of more or 

lefs of it at the time of meeting, Great care must be ta- 

ken to prevent this tafk from degenerating into a tafk of 

mere rote, which, though improving to the memory, would 

not contribute much to the end proposed. By guarding 
against this practice, farther and¢better effects will be 

produced. The memory will continue not only to be 

equally improved, but the powers-of reflection will be awa- 

kened, and the judgement matured and confirmed. A 

clear, just, and strong phraseology, will gradually mix with. 
the scholar’s own, which is most efsentially requisite in this. 
part of Great Britain, where the language that every boy 

speaks is so unlike, and often so opposite to a good Eng-- 
lifh style.” 

The author then proceeds to develope the farther. par 
ticulars of his plan, in a clear and_perspicuous manner, for 
which we refer the reader to the work itself. It consists, . 
in general, in exercises in speaking, under correctiom of 
the several pupils, and then in exercises in. writing, upom 
nearly the same plan. In the exercises for writing, a sub-- 
ject is given out, and each pupil is required to write upon 
it as correctly as he can; ora clafsical sentence is purposely~ 
corrupted, and they are desired to put it into good lan- 
guage. This they are desired to do at hame, so that they. 
may be at liberty to correct it, and write it over again a9« 
often as they please. When it is presented to the precep-- 
tor, he merely marks. above the words that are defectivey. 
and allows them once mote to try to correct them, he 
himself only performing this tafk when they cannot do. iti 
themselves, 
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Such in general are the outlines of this very natural and 
judicious, mode of instructing youth in the practice of the 
Englith language*, which, if properly carried into effect, 
cannot fail to prove highly beneficial to the youth of this 
country; and. we sincerely with the ingenious author 
all the. succefs that its superior merit claims, Fhe plan 
meets, with our warmest approbation, chiefly from this cir- 
cumstance, that the author seems to confine himself entire- 
ly to the efsentials of good composition, and to disregard 
all. those flimsy, affected, and meretricious ornaments of 
stile, which, under the name of elocution, and fine compo- 
sition, have so long turned the heads of our young men, 
those especially who were meant for the bar, and which 
has rendered them long the pests of society, and the deri- 
sion of men of sense. Our author seems well aware, that 
before an orator can speak with commanding power, his 
own ideas must be clear, and his understanding cultivated. 
Without. these first and most efsentia) requisites, an at- 
tempt at energy is only bombast; and fine. composition 
only a bundle of disgusting affectation. 

We fhall beg leave to offer one hint tending to improve 
this plan, which, if we judge aright, will coincide very 
much with the author’s own ideas. Instead of desiring 
the pupils, in their exercises, to give from memory, as 
nearly as they can, the words of the author, we thould 
think it better to require them to give the thoughts of the 
author as nearly as they could, but. entirely in their 
own words. ‘For this purpose let a pafsage of ‘some 
book, to which they could not have~accefs, be read 


* I with bere to make a distinction between the mere teaching Englifp, 
that is mesely teaching children to read Englithy andthe instructing youth 
in the practice of Englifh language. The writer.of this efsay does not 
propose to teach the first; and these observations are by no means intend™ 
ed to affect those who teach reading only; many of them have great meri: 
in that important and laborious employment. 
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by the preceptor. A little tale, or story; or‘historical’ m- 
cident will be best; and let each of them ‘be desired to 
bring, not a transcription of that from memory, but ‘an’ ab- 
stract of it, in which they fhould aim at giving a chear 
idea of it, always in the fewest words pofsible. For’ that 
purpose they fhould be desired to distinguith, in their owa 
mind, the circumstances that are efsentially necefsary and 
important, from those that are more frivolous or improper, 
taking care toreject the last, and toseize only the great and 
leading ideas, thus concentring, as it were into a focus, ald 
the good thoughts, so as to make a strong and vivid imprefsion. 
By exercises of this sort, under the correction of a judicious 
preceptor, the attention of. the pupil would be directed 
towards thoughts instead of words. ‘The way to find good 
words, is first to obtain clear ideas. ‘The man who thinks 
justly, will never be satisfied with a slovenly phraseology. 
The man whose mind is imprefsed with a vivid idea, will 
not fail to find a forcible exprefsion. He who wants to 
reach the heart, will soon perceive that he must not play 
with the fancy. Thus will be introduced a taste for that 
manly, dignified eloquence which speaks to the heart and 
understanding, whose greatest ornaments are purity and 
simplicity alone. 

In the prosecution of this plan, our author will have 
three Goliaths to encounter, Johnson, Gibbon, Sterne. 
He has, however, the satisfaction to know, that they are 
already gone to sleep with their fathers, while Xenophon 
and Thucydides still continue to be admired. It is those 
writings, alone, that are simple and pure, which continue 
to be read for ages.. Affectation and bombast. may, please 
by their novelty ; but when that is over, they only ex- 
cite disgust and contempt. The little book by our coun- 
tryman Dr John Gregory, on the comparative state of 
man, whose language is so natural, so simple, and so 
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ehaste}-as nevet to draw the attention of the reader from: 
the subject; will continue to. be read and admired, long af- 
ter the pompous volumes above mentioned fhall be lost ix 
the obscurity that their own affectation hath engendered. 

We are not qitite clear that the author’s observations 
en female education are altogether just. We have often 
imagined that there is an ease, an elegance, even in fe- 
male compositions, superior to that of males, which seems 
to arise from a kind of franknefs, in overleaping that kind 
of grammatical precision which often stops the flow of the 
masculine pen, and gives it a stiffnefs that smells of pe- 
dantry. It deserves to be inquired into whether this 
stifinefs-im male writers, does not originate in an attempt 
to fetter our language by rules borrowed from. Latin 
grammar, to which it will not yield. Women, who. know 
nothing about that grammar, of course write the Englifh 
language in-a more natural and unaffected manner than 
the great Jords of the creation, who will not be content 
without resting their words upon props. borrowed from 
Greek. or Latin authors. 








ANECDOTES OF THE KING. 
Sik,. Ta the Editor of the Bee. 


As any diverting. anecdote relating to a reigning sove- 
reign, especially such a one as at present fills the throne 
ef Britain, seldom fails to please his faithful subjects, and. 
even to. rivet their attachment to him, it is a pity that it 
thould be so little attended to. My chief design, by these 
few lines, is to stimulate such as. have materials, which 
would tend to make us better acquainted with the ex- 
emplary goodnefs of disposition, and easy deportment of, 
iis present majesty, to communicate them.to the public. 
With this view I send the following ones which have 
come.to my knowledge, wx, 
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One day that the late duke of Montague attended the 
Yevee, for the first time after a visit to his daughter’s fa- 
amily in Dalkeith house, his majesty, after the usual. com- 
pliments, dc, inquired of the duke after the health of his 
grandchildren. His grace, thanking his majesty, told him 
they were all well, and making a meal of eat-meal potiage 
every day. His majesty asked if they got good oat-meal. 
The duke told him that they had it excellent froma Mr 
James Mutter in Middle Mills, near Lafwade, upon which 
his majesty desired the duke to commifsion some for himy 
and I believe the royal family are supplied with that ar- 
ticle from the same mills. 

When the lady of Sir John Clerk of Pennycuick ws 
presented to the king after her marriage with Sir John, 
the king said to her that the was become mistrefs of a 
beautiful estate. Her ladythip begged to know how his 
“majesty knew that; whereupon his majesty began at the 
source of the river Esk, and told the situation and appear- 
ance of every villa during its course, to her ladyfhip’s no 
small surprise. He made very pertinent remarks, men 
tioning how such and such estates could be improved. 

As the countefs of Elgin was at court one day, his ma- 
jesty came up to her and said, ‘ My lady, a’ve gotten a 
letter frae your son the day, and he’s brawly.’ 

I understand his majesty takes pleasure in imitating the 

Scotch dialect. Axcus, 





ON THE FOIBLES OF GREAT MEN. 
€ Unthought of frailties cheat us in the wis*.’ 
Iris even'so; for who could suppose that the following 
pictures came, not from the pencil of malignity, but of 
truth? Who could imagine that Locke was fond of ro- 
mances ? that Newton gave implicit credit to the dreams 
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ef judicial astrology? that Dr Clarke valued himself — 
much more on his agility, than on his science ? and that 
Pope was such aa epicure, that when on a visit to lord 
Bolingbroke, it was his custom to lie whole days in bed, 
unlefs when his servant informed him there was stewed 
lamprey for dinner? Yet all these things were so. 

The picture of human frailty may be extended, as the 
portraits are numerous. Queen Elisabeth was a coquette, 
and Bacon received a bribe! On the eve of an important 
battle, the duke of Marlborough was heard to chide his 
servant for lighting four candles in his tent, at a time 
when he had an important conference with prince Eu- 
gene. Luther was so immoderately pafsionate, that he 
sometimes boxed Melancton’s ears; and Melancton him- 
self was a believer in dreams, Cardinals Richlieu and 
Mazarine were so superstitious as to employ and pension 
Morin, a pretender to astrology, who calculated their na- 
tivities. Tacitus, who appears in general superior to su- 
perstition, was grofsly affected by it in particular instan- 
ces... Dryden was also a believer in astrology, and Hobbes 
firmly believed the existence of goblins and spirits. 


THE FATE OF GENits. 


Tus following fhort but melancholy list proves the _jus- 
_ tice of a remark which wounds sensibility, vz. that many 
a wise head and many a worthy heart, are doomed to Jive 
in misery and die in obscurity and want. Plautus turned 
a mill, Terence was a slave, Boethius died “in a jail, Tafso 
was often distrefsed for’five fhillings, Bensivozlid was re- 
fused adtifsion into the hospitat he “himself erected; Ger- 
vantes died- of hunger;Camoens ended his days in-an alms- 
* house; and Vaugelas left his body to the’ surgeons, to pay 
his debts as far as it would go ! ch 





